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ABSTRACT 

This paper is concerned with evaluating the Parent 
Training Prograa coaponent of the Parent Training Technology Systea. 
The specific problea assessed was the relative influence of acadeaic 
and practicuB training on developing behavior aodification skills in 
parents ifho work vith their own psychotic and aentally retarded 
children. Three parents were taught reinforceaent, shaping, and 
stiaulus control principles and their applications in an acadeaic 
prograa, and then were "shaped** to carry out self-help, language, and 
social-recreational skill training procedures with their children. 
The aain findings were that acadeaic training influenced acadeaic 
perforaance but had little influence on practicua perforaance. 
PracticuB training was the prlaary factor influencing practicua 
perforaance, and seeing a aovle of soaeone else training was not as 
effective as tutoring (or shaping) for developing criterion level 
behavior shaping perforaance in parents. (Author/SDH) 
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tOUCATlOM A WELf'ARE 

TBS RSLATIVB BFFBCTXVSWSSS OP ACAimMZC MD PRACTZOm ISZAJWIM? < ^^.^''.""2:'"'HM n »fP^o 

6if 'PeyeLiepthfC' asajivzai ^difzcrtk^ skzlls in PARsm '^-''^■^-■'^ci-cy^-:'^^!;^:::^;,:::!^ 

a'^iis jpaper is amcemod with tte Parent nrAining Pgogram cos^onesnt of tlw 

Parent Training T^ectooiogy ^stem. Parent Stvininsr a^MluKJlo^y Sif8t&a im 

an operant type behavior oodifieation sjvsten that utiXis^ parmtta aa the 

primary training staff to teach habilitative skills to their own emitallg 

retarded and jp^ycbotitf cbiidrsn in tlwir hmaes (tfa^son, Gardner and samiers, 

1971 1 and Wats&nt and Bassinger, sntoitted for pablicatimi) , Hw Par&it Training 

Teclmology System consists of six sets of Child Xreatmsrat Prograas and three 

supportive prograas. The Qiild Treataent Program are a self^l^lp skill pro» 

gram, a notcr ooordination program, a laM^iiMa^ progMm, an academic program, 

a social'^riiGreational program, and a program for eliainatii^ md^irable or 

disruptive behavior and developing oorapiiaf^ l^savior. three supportive 

programs are a program for teaching permits how to train their children asing 

b^mvior modificatJ^n te<dmiepms, an evaluation program ard an e^iiinistrative 

program. All nine programs are designed to function in an integrated/coordinated 

aammr, A latticed suaaaarg of the entire sgstem can be found in Figure 1, 

- Pi^e Figure 1 abtmt here - 

The Parent Training Program was designed to train parents Aov to teach or 
shape adaptive behavior skills in tlieir own Mldrmi, oavelopment of tliis 

» 

program was based on the work of Keller (1968) and Ce^,&i, GoldiaMxmd, Filipczak 
and Pooley (19€8) , It utilisass a groap type of inatrv^tional procedure. The 
GXirriealtm is divided into units, ami each unit is cos^leted on a oontii^gencg 
basis, Trainii^r materials consist of a programmed text (f^tson, 1973a), a book 
of Child Treatamt Programs (Wat^m, 1972a) , assessment instruments fMitson# 
1972a) , a series of sli^, and three movies (tiatson, 1972b, c, id). The 
program was developed ovtsr « five^eax period and was standardise with 
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apptoxiaately 76S parents, teetcbers, Bwcsea, nwta«s aides, ttnivejmity attKteate 
and profassiimal staff (40 were mothers), zt vas speoificalXy designed to 
teach parmtts the necessary skills to teach their Mldren the sis sets of 
habilitative skills found in the book of (Siild Treataent Progrmas fVatsmt, 
1972a) , assess the effectiveness of training, and Maintain tteir cbiidrea'# 
hehavior after it is acquired. 

The purpose of this study was t» assess the relative effectivmt^tss of ths 
academic and practiam phas&s of the iMmtt Training Progrsa <m acquisition 
of irritten and spoXen Mtavior laodifioation s)Ulla ami &n aetttai behavior 
shapii^ skills by parents, A similar proven was investigated previously by 
Gardner (1972) with an earlier version of this swse pr<^am. However, there 
were two important differences tetween that study and this otw, In %im earlier 
report by Cardiwr, attendants in a residwtial institutitm for the mentally 
retarded served as subjects while this stt^ used parents as subjects. Seatmdlg^ 
tlw practicwB phase of training reported in Gardner's sttK^ consisted of sis 
hours of role playing self-help sJcill training aa^tg traii^es without the 
involvwmnt of residents. In this stt^y, parents vera shown moviM and then 
iassediateiy received "tutored'skaping training" with tteir own cshildren. They 
also carried out self •'help skill, language and sodal-recrmatimtal skill train' 
ing, as opposed to only self'-'help siiill training. 

The results of this experiment slwuld contribute information about the 
effectiveness of the Parent mdning Program for tea^Ung beiutvior aodificatimt 
skills to parents. It also si^ld provide actional information of gewral 
interest about the influence of acaademfc and praoticira ^ms^ of a behavior 
modification training program on the acquisiti^ of spolsen/writton verbal 
skills and actual behavior shaping skills. 
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Subjects 

Subjects in this study were three psrmtttt enrolled in the C&mmity Behav^iot 
Hoditieation Progjraa (ffmtsan and Baasin^, 1971, 1972). M wre approsimatalv 
30 years of aye and one vas almost 60. 29ie tm younyer subjects were high 
school yraduat&i and tto older one had dxaplete two years of oolle^. 19ie 
two younqer women were the g&tetio parents of ttm (Aildrmt enrolled in the 
prograa, and the older wasmn was a foster parent. £aeft had a ^Id enroUed 
in the program, the cbiidrsn were diagnosed as eitlmr psy^sotie or mentally 
retarded. 

Parent Asses&n&nt axtd Training ^ 

The actual parent/tAild intake and acoeptatK:e procedure is described in 
detail in ffatson and Bassingei^ (svl^tted for publication}. Briefly, parents 
were intervimted by pbono upon x«3Fgrrai to determine whether they were seeking 
the type of service offered !»/ the Oomnmity B^savior Hodifimttim Program. 
Then a Home Training Specialist made a visit to tfteir hax to explain the pro* 
gram, the parents* obligations in detail as^ have them sign a Contingency 
contract (wats<m, 1972a). Their obligations, it&aised in the Contingency 
Contract, were to complete tbo Parent Training Program, train their child 
daily, keep prescribed data, 1^ present for tmelely home visits with the Borne 
Training Specialist, and carry out tbo prescribotf treatnont procedures worked 
out between the parents and the Home Training Specialist, 

Assessment , Bi^elines ware taJIcen of parent training performance in the home 
in both academic an<f practictsa areas prior to teachit^ tb€a* Simie a multiple^ 
baselirm experimental design (Baer, ttolf and Risley, 1968) was used, the ntusber 
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of baseline observations varied acrosc the three par^ts, Qna acadeaiie and 
practicm baseline observation was made of Parent XX, four were made of Parmtt 
OX, and seven were made of Par&it SC (see Figixre 2) . The Jlcademic evaluatitm 
instrument consisted of a 27-item true*fal8e»''lB iten fill in examination 
(global academic pretest) and three equivalent 9-itm true-false— 6-iCefli fill 
in tests containii^ the same items foiaitf in the global acatfeoiio pretest, Saab 
of the saaiier tests was constructed by taking every third true-false and 
fill in item from the glt^al acadeaic pretest, fiach test had a action on 
reinforcement, on slutping and on stimulus control. 7^ ratiwuUe for i^/ng 
the three alternate smaiier tests i»as to reduce rehearsal effects on t& test 
iteffiS/ since this test was given repeatedly throughout baseline asse&~.i*nt 
ai^ academic training. 2^ larger global aonfemic pretest i^as administered 
on the first baseline evaluation s&ssion and the smaller tests were administered 
sequentially ti^reafter, in an ABCAH! order. Xnterohserver scorer reliability 
on thefie tests was a mean of .997 ( ,967~l.OO) . This reliability figure was 
obtained by having two program staff ii^epei^ently score all tests administered 
durii^ the study. 

Practictm perfbraanoe was assessed by using simulat&I training situations. 
3%ere i^ere three situation categories; self -help, lai^ruage and social-recreation. 
Using Parent QX as an exaa^e, on the first baseliim session, sim was asked to 
-get" her child to: 1) tie her shoes, 2) bathe, and 3) brush her teeth; 4) dis" 
criminate different sounds made by rhythm instruments (Watson, 1972a) , 5) produce 
vowel and consonant sounds, and 6) produce specific wordsr 7) play a game called 
Texas Toss, 8) play a lotto game, ard 9) play a dtmino geune (see tfatstm, 1972a 
for a description of 7-9) . Tim par&it was asked to attest^ to teach her chiid 
all nine skills on the first observation day, and then she was askmd to attenpt 
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only WW fxom each skill category (a total of tbxao) Ga<A aessimt thereafter. 

Thus, the larger praatiam teat was hroJteo cNxvn into three smaller subtests 

in the same annner descrihed for academic training* Praetiem subtests also 

were given in the same ABCABC order previously described. Since the purpose 

of the baseline evaluations was to assess pretraining practicLm performance, 

no instructions were given to the parents as to hor they should train their 

chiidT in each simulated situation prior to practicmi trainiiisr. Practicun 

performance was evaittated using the Training Profiei&tcy Scale, a 4(h'item 

5-point rating scale (Gardmr, Brust and Hatm>n, 1970 f and mttsat, 1972a) » 

This instrument was designed to assess a trainer's b^vior modification skUX 

* in five areas: 1) shaping behavior, 2) use of reinforcematt te^miqiws, 3} 

"commnicating" with the client (stimtlus control, prt^pting and fading pio- 

♦ 

cedures), 4) data collection, 5) and establishing "rapport" with thti cUent 
and general treatment of him during the trainii^ session, She iroras Training 
Specialist muld observe the child during each simZated activity, and score 
the parent as she attenuated to train him, Interobserver rater reliability for 
the TRS was ,938 with a range from ,824-1,00, ^ttever, only one of these scores 
was ,824, The next lowest score was ,972, Interobserver evaluations were 
obtained by two staff who independently observed parent training performance 
weekly throughout tiw study. 

Training . Parents received both academic and practicum training weekly in their 
homes. Academic trainincr consisted of three twcl^r sessions, Piaterials used 
in academic triining were three sections from a programmed text entitled. Child 
Behavior Modification t A Manual for Teasers, Nurses and Parents (Watson, 1973a) 
and three sets of J&sm slides of child training seguences* The three sections 
of the text dealt with reinforcement, shaping and stimulus control principles 
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and their appXicatioas • tfere each bound separately. As motioned in 

the introduction, the text had be&» standardiiMd on par&nta mil as taadters 
and nurses, Trwfalse test it&as were^ l3c^t«Hf «t the &kt of ea^ topic or 
section, and fill in and essay test it&as were located at the end of each book^ 
let, 29io test itma in t/^ reading material vere thn saoe as tJtosa used in 
the true^false^-'fiU in t^ts. TSm three sets of slidw also tmce ooi^med 
with self-help, language and social'-'recreational skill trainit^ and consisted 
of illustrations of principles and their applieatioas , They were designed to 
illustrata and suppl&mit the text material, 

itaterials used in practicias trainii^ were three chapters from the book of 
Child Treatment Programs entitled. How to Use Behavior HQslification with Mentally 
Retarded and Autistic Children t Programs for Parmits, Teachers ^and^lfurses 
(Watson, 1972a) . These three chapters covered teftcfcii^ self-i»lp skills, 
language skills and social -recxeaticsnai skills. This ifas a "cookbook* type of 
manual designed to provide sufficient information for persons, who had completed 
the Parent Training Program and seen tJie training movies, to be able to effec- 
tively carry out training j^eograms in the three areas. All programs were irritten 
in a step'bystep fashion and had been used successfully by nurses and nurses 
aides at OolunStus State Institute, Ohio ff^tson and Bassinger, 1973b), Xn 
addition, there were the three training movies designed to illustrate haw to 
carry out self -help s)Ull trainit^, language trainii^ and social-recreational 
skill training, 2*e self -help skill movie (Watson, 1977b) was designed to be 
shown first and d&aonstrated how a trainer gets acquainted with a child, deter^ 
mines his reinforcement prefer&ices, obtains eye contact, ^pes oon^liance 
behavior and teaches hijs self-help skills. The language movie (Watstm, 1972e) 
was designed to follow the self-belp skill movie and demonstrated how all ton 
phases of the language program in the book of cSiiltf Treatment Progms were 
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taught, third movie, social-recreation (Watson, I972df t demonstrated hatf 

chiXdrm vere taught the games outlined in the book of Child Treatment Program 
and hcnf to gret children to "relate" to one another, i,e^, to look at each oth^r, 
smile and laugh at one another appropriately* All materials were designed to 
be an integral part of the entire Parent Training Prt and the movies 
pxesumably integrated the teMtbook material with thi- ^terial frwa the book 
of Child Treatmmit Program. 

At the end of the last baseline session prior to trainiiHf, the par&it was 
given the textbook chapter concerned with reinforc&nent. She wius told it was 
a programmed text, and she should complete the true-false tests at the end 
of each topic or section and the fill in and essay tests at the end of the 
reading assignment. The Borne Training Specialist explained thaVdofhg the 
tests would help her to vmderstard the material in tJte riding assignmnt more 
completely. Jite Home Training Specialist added that during the next home visit 
the parent would be given a slide accompanied lecture that would illustrate and 
supplement the reading assignment, and the session would be concluded by giving 
her true-'false-''fill in and practicum examinations. It was pointed out that 
the minimal acceptable grade for each test was 90 per cent* Shaping and 
Stimulus Ofntrol sections of the text were delil^rately withheld mOdl the 
Reinforcea^t section of Acad&nic Training wm completed so as not to confound 
test results and/or the outoomt of the study. 

At the next hoam visit, the Home Training Specialist began by asking the 
parent if she understood the material in the text and if there were any points 
she wanted to discuss. If there were, these points were covered, and then M 
slide accompanied lecture was given. At the end of the lecture, one of the 
subtests used for baseline assessment of academic performance was given and 
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gxaded, A discission of any material ia the d&^'a lesson that had teen • 
problem was provided after grading the test. If she made less than a 90 per 
cent score, she was required to revi&i the missed material and retake the test 
items she had missed, The parent tiwn received m praeticm /rubtett, and the 
session ended vitk the parent bein^ given the reading mBtoriml en ahapintj 
behavior and told to have it read for the next hense viait, 

when the Home Training Specialist arrived at the next home visit, the 
same procedure that occurrod for teacbin? reinforcment concepts was repeated 
for behavior shapartg. Both academic and pr&cticm performance were reassessed. 
The s^sion concluded with the parent being assigned the stimulus control 
reading material, and the Home Training Specialist left. At the conclusion of 
the third academic training session, during which stimuXus controi principles 
and applications were taught and academic and practicum performance was assessed, 
the Home Training Specialist left the parent the chapter on teaching self-help 
skills from the book of Child Treatment Programs, She was instructed to read 
it for the next visit, atu! was told she would shown the self "help skill movie. 
Only the chapter on self-help skills was left with the parent, 

During tiie next home visit the parent was shown the movie on self 'help 
skills. After seeing the movie, the parent was asked to model what she saw using 
her own child, she was given a specific a elf" help skill assignment, such as 
teaching the child to take off his shirt or pants. J*e Home Training Specialist 
rated the parent with the Training Proficiency Scale as she trained. The Home 
Training Specialist provided the parent with feedback obtained from the Training 
Profici&wg Scale at the conclusion of the modelling session, Aftor tho parent 
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was told of her successes and her errors, she uras asked to repeat the train* 
ing prooedure and was urged to correct the specific deficiencies she exhibited 
during aodelling. No one ever reached the ezitmrion (9S per cent score on the 
Training Proficiency Sca^e) for passing the first tim it was givm. The 
Training Proficiency Scale tutoring procedure was continued until the parent 
met criterion. The satae procedure was repeated for language skill training 
and for social^reGreational skill training* Ifeeting criterion in all three 
practieum skill areas required a total of ap^Miwmtely ten hours for each 
parent, 

Sxperita&ital Design 

This experiment was designed to evaluate the relative Effectiveness of 
academic and practieum training on academic and practieum performance* To 
achieve this objective, a multiple^baseline design was chosen. The design 
can be broken down into three general categoriest baseline, academic and 
practieum. The baseline portion of the design was used to assess the parent's 
academic and practieum performance prior to training and to evaluate any 
sequential effects due to repeated testing. The academic phase of the design 
was selected to assess the influence of training in one area or topic, e,g*, 
reinforcement, on test performance with other topics, such as shaping and 
stimulus control* In addition, the influence of academic training on practJ." 
cum performance was also evaluated by testing both academic and practieum 
performance each training session. 



The main function of the practieum phase of the design was to assess the 
influence of seeing movies on practieum performance, the influence of tutored" 
Training Proficiency Scale feedba<di on practieum performance, and the inflvmnce 
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of being trained in om area, e,g*, self "help, on pettoxtMnce in other aream, 
i»e,, shaping and atimulus control (as tfell as the ii^luenae of academic train" 
ing), 

RESULTS AND NSCOSSKHi 

Figure 2 smaaarizes the performance of tim three parents under baseline. 

Academic Training and Practicum Training conditions. As indicated previously, 

academic performance was assessed using a series of '^'me^false'-'fUl in tests, 

and practicum performnce was evaluated with th0 Training Proficiency Rating 

Scale. As the figure indicates, the Acadmnic Training baseline fluctuated 

bet^en 33 and 66 per cent for Parents QX and NC, but the Practicum Training 

baseline remained rather stable averaging 42»476 per cent for all parents. 

Fluctuation in the Academic Training baseline may have been a function of the 

test format, i.e., true^false^-'fill in which is rather s&isitive to guessing. 

Also, a person vho is "test vise" may deduce some answers to fill in items 

froiif the true^false items, Bowever, these fluctuations never sho^^ consistent 

upward trends. This is evidenced most clearly by Parent NC's Acadmic Train" 

ing baseline performance, 

" Place Figure 2 aJx>ut here - 
Vpon the Introduction of A>^d&nic Training, academic performan<se immediately 

increased for all parents for test scores on the topic taught that session 

(i.e., Heinforcement , shaping or Stimulus Control, broken lines on graph), 

increasing to 100 per cent (with one exception. Parent QX on Stimitlus Control) 

while test scores on topics not being taught that session also increased to fin 

average of 87 per cent (solid lines on graph). However, practicum performance 

scores remained relatively stable throughout Academic Training, 

wlten Practictm Training was introduced, showix^ parents a movie on self-help 
s)cills had a negligible influence on test scores, but when tutored^TPS feedback 
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ttas initiated, parents quickly met the 95 per cent criterion on Self -help 
Skill Training. When the language movie was shown, and the parents were 
instructed to aiodeX what they had seen, two (IX and NC) had substantiallg 
higher Training Proficiency Scale scores than they received en the self-help 
skill movie while one siwwed only a minor score iaprovement,' But they did not 
aeet criterion on Language Training imtil they received tutoeed^Training 
Proficiency Scale feedback. This same trend recurred for the parent (QX) nAo 
received Social -recreation training. 

3^se findings indicate that Academic Training influenced academic per~ 
formance but had little influence on practicum performance. The effects of 
academic trainii^ in one arm, e.g., reinforc^ient, appeared to gmteralize to 
other areas or topics , e.g., shaping and stimulus control. Practicum training 
was the primary factor influencing practicum performance, and seeing a movie 
of someone else training was not as effective as tutored^Training Proficiency 
Scale feedback for developing criterion level performance. Zn addition, the 
effects of practicum training in one area, e.g., self 'help skills, appeared to 
qeneralxze to other areas, such as language skills. Because the multiple" 
baseline design does not parmit determination of interaction effects, it is 
not clear wtxUwr (or to n^t' extent; there was an inti^rmition between academic 
training and practicum training. These reealt^ are consistent with Cardner's 
(1972) findings. 

In addition to the data just considered, a program of this type also should 
be assessed with regard co its long term effective.ness. Parents who completed 
behavior modification training appeared to maintain their skills over an extended 
period of time. Some parents were in the program for as long as thrie years, 
and TPS evaluations of videotapes made of them training indicated they maintained 
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relatively high levels of perfoansmce. Tf&ining Pxoficienay Scale mvaluatiora 
were made of videotapes of all parents in the program by three independent 
raters, and tha average score achieved by parents 90 per cent, Jhia 
compares favorably vith Training Proficiency Sole ratings of all program 
staff during the same period (using the same t^valviatlon format). Program stMtf 
averaged 95 per cent scores when they tfere asseised* The time the parents 
had been in the -iprograa raiKfod from six months to three years. 

One reason parents maintained high performance levels may have been because 
Home Training Specialists made weekly visits to their homes, directdy observmf 
them traixiing their children, and provided than with feedback, some in the 
form of contingent reinforcement, i.e., praise (e.g., "You're doing a good 
job", or "Good", etc.). Staff provided par&nts with reco*jnition whenever they 
met any of four contingencies: 1) th^ were observed using behavior aodificatiim 
techniques correctlyt 2) they were observed recording data correctly; 3) the 
data showed the child was acquiring skills being taught by the parents/ and 
4) direct observation indicated the dbild was improving, presumably as a 
function of the training program. Cossairt, Ball and Hopkins (1973) have 
shown that this type of reinforcement is effective for shaping or maintaining 
specific behaviors in teachers. 

The data reviewed in this study suggest that this program is effective 
for teaching parents to carry out behavior modification training with their 
own children. The basis for these conclusions is the findings from the academic 
tests and the Traxninj Proficiency Scale. However, another ijnportant way of 
determining the value of such a behavior modification program is thxx>ugh the 
effect it has on clients or students. To what extent has this program desnon- 
etrated its effectiveness as measured by client improvement? This is an area 
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in which our reseaitch is jfust iT^gi/iniii^/ but preliminary evidence suggests the 
program is effective when measured using this criterion • The program, when first 
developed, was used to train residential hospital staff to teach self-help 
skills to s&rerely and profoundly mentally retarded childr&t (Watson S Bassinger, 
1973b). The same programs used by parents to shape self-help and language skills 
in their children were developed in this institutional behavior modification 
program. During the early development of the program, 93 children were taught 
toileting, utensil feeding, undressing, dressing, and personal grooming skills 
(Watson s Bassinger, 1973a) • However, no control conditJons were used to deter^ 
mine the extent to which acquisition of self-help sJdlls was dftie to factors 
other than resident behavior modification training. 

A second source of supportive evidence comes from our Commni^ty ^hcvior 
Modification Project for 0tildren (Watson s Bassinger, 1971, 1972), We worked 
with approximately 40 children over a three~year period, and parents who had 
completed our Parent Training Program taught their children self-help, language 
and social-recreational skills under the supervision of our program staff. 
During this period, almost all of these children were taught a variety of 
self-help, language and social-recreational skills (the programs vised to teach 
these children can be found in Watson (1972a) , Impressive progress was made 
by many of these children. Summaries of this progress can be found in movies 
(Watson, 1972b, c S d, 1973b) and progress reports (Watson Bassinger, 1971, 
1972), Unfortunately, these reports also lack sufficient control conditions, 

A third source of evidence that includes controls which permit assessment 
of extra-behavior modification training factors is a recent paper by Wat&on $ 
Bassinger (submitted for publication) concerning parents who were trained with 
this parent training program. Results of this paper suggest that parents 
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effectively taught their children self -help and language akilla. Further 
studies currently are being carried out to systeatatically aaaesa the effectirm^ 
ness of our self-help, language, aocial-^recreational and academic training 
programs with parents enrolled in this program. 
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Figure 1. latticed swmary of the Parent Training Jtedmoiogy System, 

Figure 2, Relative performance of three parents in the academic and practiam 
phases of the Parent Training Program. The solid lines in T'F - fill in 
indicate tests on academic phases that were wt taught at that time, and 
the broken lines indicate tests on academic phases that were taught 
during that session. All parents were required to meet a 90 per cent 
correct criterion before moving from one phase of the academic program 
to the next, and a 95 per cent criterion was rmquired for mvU^ from 
one phase of the practlcum program to the next* 
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